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DETAILED  FLOOD  CONTROL 
SUF(VEY  UNRERITTAY 


By  Ai’nold  H.  Bean 


Soil  Scientist 


Work  is  now  moving  forward  rapidly  on  the  detailed  flood 
control  survey  of  the  Trinity  River  watershed^ being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  the  flood  control  surveys. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  Trinity  was  the  first  to  be  authorized 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  June  193^  and 
amended  in  August  1937* 

By  authority  of  this  bill  the  Department  o"^  Agriculture  has  set 
up  23  field  coordinating  committees  to  represent  the  Department  in  the 
investigation  of  watersheds  that  eiribrace  most  of  the  continental  United 
States. 


Louis  P.  Merrill,  regional  conservator  for  the  Soil_ Conservation 
Service,  is  chairman  of  the  field  coordinating  committee  which  serves 
a large  part  of  Texas  and  areas  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Serving^with 
him  on  the  committee  is  Glen  . Briggs,  Little  Rock,  Ark,,  regional  directo 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  E.  L.  Demmon,  Nev/  Orleans, 
director  of  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station, 


The  Deportip.ent  of  Agriculture  flood  control  surveys  group 
hss  estublished  hot. dquj.rters  in.  Fort  Worth,  from  which  point  activi- 
ties of  the  field  psrtios  molcingrthe  detailed  survey  of  the  Trinity 
in  Texas  are  supervised.  E.B.Deeter,  head  of  the  section  of  wttershed 
surveys  for  Region  I4.  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Dr.  Lewis  M. 

Turner,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and' C.  0.  Hendersoni  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  are  members  of  the  field  v/orkirig  committee.  J.  W.  Browning  is 
the  senior  representative  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
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Work  now  being  done  in  connection  with  the  Trinity  Survey 
includes  a reconnaissance  survey  over  the  entire  watershed  to  locate 
problem  areas  which  wi.ll  be.  singled  out  for  detailed  survey, 

■ ■ ■ • ^ tt 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  field  parties  engaged  in 
investigations  of  water  and  soil  losses  and  flood  damage  vaithin  the 
Trinity  watershed. 

One  party  consisting  of  a soil  technologist  and  an  agricultural 
economist,  accompanied  by  an  engineer  fromthe  United  States  Engineer's 
o-f^fice  at  Galveston,  is  making  a detailed  reconnaissance  of  the  alluvial 
area  along  the  main  river  a:,nd  its  principal  tributaries.  They  are 
collecting  data  concerning  the  physical  dama.ge  caused  by  flood  waters 
and  are  investigating  productivity -and  values  of  land  for  crops,  past.  .' 
or  forest  production,  giving  consideration  to  the  frequency  of  ovgrflov.s 
and  the  resulting  flood  damage.  They  also  are  determining  possible 
benefits  which  may  accrue  as  a result  of  reduction  of  the  flood  hazard. 

Another  party,  through  cooperation  with  the  Section  of  Sedimen- 
tation Studies,  Division  of  Research,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  is  making 
a detailed  study  of  rates  and  a.mounts  of  sedimentation  in  Lake  Dallrs, 
Ddn.ton  County,  This  study  will' show  the  amounts  of  silt  and  sand  that 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Lake,  and  through  surveys  in  the  tributary 
flood  plains  and  channels,  wall  -show  how  much  sedirent  has  been  deposited 
by  waiter  destined  for  the  lake  before  th'e  vj-ater  actually  reaches  the 
la.ke  basin.  Silt  samples  taken  from  the  lake  will  reveal  from  what  areas 
of  the  watershed  it  cam.e. 

The  third  pa.rty,  consisting  of  censerva  tic  nis  ts  , foresters, 
engineers,  soil  technologists,  and  agricultural  eccnomists,  is  engaged 
in  sam.plo  area  analysis  in  the  Ec.st  Cross  Timber  secti?  n of  Denton 
County,  Conservation  surveys  are  being  made  of  representative  farms. 
Economic  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  same  farms  and  finally  plans  for 
water  and  soil  ccnserva.ticn  vrill  be  prepared  for  the  area.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  study  of  flood  and  sil-^  sources  wdthin  these 
sample  areas  through  irivcstigatior.  of  ered'od  areas,  gullies,  roadside 
ditches,  woodla.nds  a*nd  pa:-tures.  These  studies  net  only  consider  amounts 
of  water  and  soil  lost,  but  also  determine  rate  of  less  and  final  desti- 
nation of  eroded  soil. 
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Through  somplo  r.rec  r.nr.  lysis  j sedimentation  studies,  and  the 
examinations  in  the  lower  valley  coupled  with  v ci  reful  compilation  of 
available  data,  a cc:mplete  plan  v/ill  be  developed  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations of  the  U.S.  Department  of • Agriculture  in  the  preparation  cf  a 
Survey  Report  on  the  Trinity. 

The  Survey  Report  corresponds  somewhat  to  a Project  work  pro- 
gram in  that  the  most  eccncmical  and  feasible  plan  of  control  is  pro- 
posed and  justified.  This  plan  must  be  complete  and  considc:r  the  flood 
problem,  remedial  measures  needed,  amounts  of  costs  of  these  remedial 
mLeasurcs,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  these  measures  ontho  economic 
and  social  system  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  applica.tion* 


-scs- 

DI STRICT  PROGRESS  IK  ARMSAS 


Soil  and  viator  conservetien  practices  are  now  being  installed 
on  555  f'hns  embracing  .more  than  72,365  acres  located  in  the  ten  state 
soil  ce nservaticn'  districts  of  Arkansas. 

As  of  September  1,  mere  than  2,256  farmers  in  the  districts  had 
filed  applicaticns  with  their  respective  district  supervisors  requesting 
assistance  in  esta.blishing  complete  and  coordinated  erosion  control  pro- 
grams ch  their  land. 

In  addition  to  the  555  fc.rms  already  under  agreement,  153  other 
farms  in  the  districts  with  a land  area  of  l9»626  acres  have  been  planned' 
■f'^r  censervation  eperati'-ns  with  the  assistance  of  technicians  of  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service, 

Soil  scientists  cf  the  Service  have  com.pletod  conservation  surveys 
on  61+3,555  acres  of  land  in  the  districts. 

During  the  m^nth  of  August  mere  than  800  fcrm.ers  v;ho  operate 
land  within  the  districts  attended  22  educational  meet  inland  II5  other 
farmers  attended  four  meebingp  s cheduled  tc  discuss  details  of  can servati on 
programs  being  installed  on  their  farms.  Each  of  the  boards  of  super- 
visors of  the  10  districts  met  last  m.onth  to  discuss  conservation  work  in 
their  respective  districts. 


-scs- 

LISTING  INCR  /SES  GRASS  YIELDS 

Results  obtained  cn  experimental  pasture  plots  at  the  Spur,  Tex., 
Experiment  Station  shev;  thr  t the  yield  of  grass  was  1352  .pounds  from  a 
ccntcur  listed  pasture  after  the  first  year  cf  listing.  An  untreated 
pasture  plot  yielded  592  pounds  cf  grass.  The  secend  year  after  treat- 
ment, the  ccntcur  listed  plot  produced  2315  pounds  of  gra.ss. 


-scs- 


COVER  CROPS  IN  LOUISIMi  M/.KE  INCREASED  YIELDS  POSSIBLE 


The  value  of  winter  legumes  in  controlling  erosion  and 
improving  soil  so  thtt  increased  yields  of.  cotton  or  corn  are  pro- 
duced on  land  where  these  green  mr.nure  crops  have  been  plowed  under 
v/as  strikingly  illustrate-d  in  a survey  of  some  of  the  I39  ffrm.s  under 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Service  in  the  Pleasant  Hill  CCC  Camp 
area,  made  last  m.cnth  by  Den  Ewj.ng,  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Shrevepert  Times,  ' . 

These  plants  grown  on  the  land  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months  formed  a dense  land  cover  to  resist  the  erosive  action 
of  rainfall.  In  addition  to  providing  a protective  mict  for  the  soil 
these  crops  added  nitrogen  and  organic  maitter  to  the  soil  when  they 
were  turned  under  last  spring. 

The  use  of  cover  crops  is  one  of  several  practices  employed 
on  the  hill  farms  of  Louisiana  to  conserve  soil  and  water.  All  of 
the  farms  are  treated  v.'ith  contour  cultivaticn^  crop  rotations,  strip 
cropping  and  terracing. 

This  section  of  the  region  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
grov:  a cover  crop  which  ^-'dll  conserve  soil  and  at  the  sam-e  time 
make  it  possible  to  increase  yields  of  crops  that  follow. 

Last  April,  Mr.  Ewing  made  a tour  of  the  area  to  observe  the 
wide-aprcfd  use  of  such  winter  legumes  as  Austrian  Winter  Peas, 

Vetch  and  Eur  clover  on  cooperating  farms.  Last  month  he  went  ever  • 
the  sam.e  farms  to  look  at  the  crops  growing  on  land  where  the  legum.es 
had  been  turned  under. 

Sa.m  Peck,  who  farm.s  80  acres  near,  Oxford,  told  Mr,  Ewing 
that  his  cotton  yield  this  fell  v/ill  be  better  thf  n throe-fourths  of  a 
bale  to  the  acre  on  land,  that  used  to  m.ake  a bale  to  three  acres 
in  a "fine  cotton  year"  and  about  a bale  to  four  acres  in  an  ordinary 
cotton  year.  Mr.  'Peck  plante d his  first  cover  crops  in  the  fall_^of 
1936  - Vetch  and  Austrian  Winter  Peas  - and  his  1937  cotton  yield  was 
nearly  a-  bale  to-  the  acre.  Last -fall  he  planted,  more  winter  legumes, 
but  he  fertilized  to  produce  a grea, ter- tonnage  of  green  matter  to  tur 
under.  This  year  the  cotton  stalks  on  seme  of  the  land  that  received 
the  benefit  of  legumes  are  shoulder-high.  The  average  hill  cotton 
around  Pleasant  Hill  grows  about  knee-high. 

Mr.  Peck  explained  that  three  tires  more  cotton  is  being 
picked  from  fields  where  legumes  were  turned  under  than  is  being 
picked  from  patches  where  cover  crops  were  net  gruwn.  He  adds  that 
1939  is  not  a bumper  CLtt on  year  either, 

A,  R.  Rombert,  another  cooperator,  estimates  thrt  his  yield 
will  be  bettor  than  a half-bale  to  the  acre  on  land  he  considered  ready 
for  abandonm.ent  a year  before  he  grew  his  first  winter  cover  crop. 
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Pointing  to  the  vnlue  of  fertilizing  legumes,  Mr,  Rembert 
stated  that  Vetch,  given  the  benefit  of  cn  appliraticn  of  be  sic  slag 
grew  as  high  a s 56  inches  v>fhilo  the  unfertilized  Vetch  attained  an 
average  height  cf  t.bout  eight  inches.  The  average  green  matter  tonnage 
turned  into  the  soil  vies  I5  tons  to  the  acre, 

Mr,  Rembert  ’ s cebton  is  waist-high  on  land  where  the  Vetch 
was  fertilized  and  12  to  18  inches  high  on  c.reo.s  where  the  legumes  did 
not  receive  fertilizer, 

Otho  Osborne  expects  to  harvest  from  JO  to  JJ  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  this  year  from  fields  the  t used  to  avera.ge  IJ  bushels. 

This  corn  is  coming  from  land  where  Austrian  Winter  Peas  grew  to  a 
height  of  50  inches  last  winter.  Cover  crops  turned  under  improved  the 
condition  of  the  soil  - added  organic  matter  that  increased  the  a. li  lity 

of  the  soil  to  absorb  and  hold  greater  quantities  cf  moisture,  The 
legumes  also  added  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Working  hand  in  hand  with 

the  erosion  control  crops,  centour  rows,  strip  crops  and.  terraces 
caught  and  held  the  water  until  a.  large  part  of  it  could,  be  taken 
up  by  the  soil. 

Seme  cf  the  errs  of  corn  taken  from  stalks  in  the  fields  of 
Sam  Guy  weighed  more  than  a pound  - and  many  vrere  better  than  10 
inches  in  length.  Dwarf  cc'rn  ea.rs  frem  land  where  cover  crops  vrere 
not  plowed  under  averaged  six  inches  in  length,  lir , Guy  estimates 
his  corn  yield  will  he  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  compared  to 
an  average  yield  of  8 to  10  bushols  per  acre  on  untreated  hill  farms 
adjoining. 

-sos- 


CROP  RESIDUE  /A’D  GRi-SSES  VALU/BLE  AS  WINTER  LiiND  COVER 
By  W.  M.  Nixen,  Assistant  Agronomist 


Exp)erim.ent s have  proved  that  100  pounds  of  sand  will  hold 
25  ppunds  of  wrater;  100  pounds  of  clay  will  held  JO  pounds  of 

water  and.  100  pounds  cf  organic  ma'.tter  will  held  I90  pounds  cf 
water 

It  is  reascnt\ble  to  assume,  therefore,  that  any  vegetation 
le  ^t  cn  the  land  tc  serve  as  a mat  to  soak  up  rainfall  v.'ill  be  of 
benefit  in  preventing  sell  losses. 

Crop  residues  and,  lai.nd  cover  furnished  by  hative  grosses 
play  an  im.pcrtant  part  in  conserving  the  soil  during  the  witter  and 
early  spring  mmnths  wten  the  land  is  exposed  tc  heavy -rains.  Vege- 
tation left  on  the  land  diminishes  the  erosive  velocity  of  rain  drops; 
the  roots  open  cavities  in  the  soil  which  permit  greater  percclaticn 
of  rainwater  into  the  ground.  A-lthough  there  are  many  factors  that 
govern  the  absorptive  ca^pacity  of  the  soil  the  amount  cf  organic 
maieria.l  mixed  with  the  soil  increases  its  ability  tc  absorb  water. 


Legumes  arie  small  grain  are  the  most  do  sire  hie  crops  for 
winter  cover  in  ell  prrts  cf  Regi'^'n  h,  but  the  avt^ragefermor  is  net 
able  tc  devote?  cll  of  his  acre'ge  tc  these  crops.  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  so  lection  of  arcr.3''of  crop  land  tc  be  planted  to 
vd  nter  cover  crops  ^ lorving  the  other  acreage  tc  be  prctccted  bv  crop 
residue  an  d n r t i v e g r a s s c ov  e r . 

In  most  cases  the  corn  land  will  furnish  moro  crop  residue 
and.  native  cover.  The  crttc.n  land  is  cultivated  later  and  jTiore  in- 
tensively than  that  which  has  been,  ciovcted  tc  corn,  and  Vvill  .prc- 
bably  be  the  most  dewirable  for  the  planting  of  winter  legumes  and. 
smnll  grain. 

The  crop  rotation  most  generally  used  in  Region  U is  cotton, 
followed  by  corn  and  peas.  By  using  legum.3S  and  small  grain  cover 
on  cotten  land,  with  crop  residue  and  native  grass  cover  on  the  c,:rn 
land,  winter  cover  can  bo  provided  rn  all  crop  land* 

To  secure  the  rraximum  value  frem  residue  and  grass  cover, 
the  grazing  C'f  cron  land  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  should 
be  c'ntri  lled.  Stock  v.ill  graze  and.  trample  crop  residue  and  greoss 
cover  sc  .heavily  that  suf'icient  cover  to  e ritr  1 erosion  or  material 
to  be  turned  under  in  the  spring  will  be  destroyed.  Livestock  will 
dr  ma  ge  ■ terra  ces‘ a nd' t lie  soil,  ‘Gspe-cici  ly- -during  web- weather,  , . 

(Panicum  fascicula.turi)  commonly  called  Brevantop  millet  or 
bunch  gra'ss,TnH’  "("Digitaria  sr  r4  uina  lis ) crab  grass,  make  sufficient 
growbh  after  corn  is  laaid.  by  to  furnish  a'n  excellent  cover  for.fall 
r.nd  v/irter  months.  These  grasses,  usually  ccnsid.c.red  undesirable, 
can  be  made  to  serve  a purpose  in  controlling  soil  erosion  and  in 
adding  fertility  to  the  soil. 


The  topping  cf  corn  and  burning  cf  corn  and  cotton  stalks  ar^; 
practices  that  should  be  discouraged.  Experiments  have  shewn  that 
yields  have  been  decreacsed  from  6%  to  B%  vohere  corn  is  teppod,  com- 
pcircd  with,  untopped  a.rcas.  Considering  the  decreased  yield  atnd  loss 
of  crop  residue,  c-empared  with  the  roughage  obtained,  it  can  be  seen 
that  topping  is  cf  .doubt .Cul  va.lue. 

Where  stalks  a r-a  raked-  and  burned,  soil  loss  is  encouraged  and 
the  soil  is  robbed  of  valuable  humus  and  organic  material  vchich  should 
be  returned  to  it. 


With  the  proper  utilization  of  crop  residue  in  connection 
vcith  a crop  rotation  the  organic  content  of  the  soil  will  be  main- 
tained. Organic  malter  in  the  soil  allcvcs  gre  ' ter  absorption  of 
moisture  and  better  growth  of  creps  which  tend  to  control  erosion# 
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FOREIGN  CONSERVATION  OFFICERS  VISIT  REGION  U 


Two  arriculturrl  cfficials  from  South  Africa  visited  pro- 
jects and  cmps  in  Texes  errly  this  nenth  to  study  cresien  ccntrol 
net  hods  in  use  in  this  sccticn  of  the  United  S;^ftcs  me-  to  observe 
cro  ■;  pinf  notheds  rnd  Lth:...r  problems  rclo.ted  to  ccrservcticn  work. 

First  to  rrrive  in  Texts  vies  H.  Rivers  Heskirps,  officer  in 
chf  rgo  of  th.e  Scrore  Exyteriment  Stt  ticn  of  the  Department  of  Apri- 
culturc,  Entebbe,  Upande  Prc-tect '.rate . Mr.  Heskinps  inspected  soil 
c^nscrvatltn  werk  at  the  Garland'  j^rcjoct  and  obsorvod  cetten  ex- 
periment work  in  "ther  sections  of  the  state, 

H.  R.  Rc,bcrts,  senior  engineer.  Department  of  Nttive  Affairs, 
.Union  of  South  /..frica,.  arrived  after  Mr.  Hoskinps  'hrei  depc  rtep,  and  in- 
spected erosion  c..ritr  1 v.crk  at  the  Vernon,  Temple  and  Dublin  pro- 
jects and  at  the  Gcto-sville  Camp-', 

Scliedules  for  tl'CS'e  men  had  called  for  them  to  inspect 
w';'rk  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but  due  to  the  limited  time-  they 
have  to  complete  their  national  tour,  they  wore  compelled  to  omit 
these  states  from  their  it'lnera.ry, 

¥jr , Roberts  indicated  that  methods  for  ccntri,  lling^  erosion  in 
. thi-s  country  do  not  differ  gr.ectly  from  those-,  employed  'in  Africa 
where  sl-opes,  soils,  cli.matic  conditions  and  control  problems, ore 
com.parable  , 

"I  have  becin  imp^ressed  on  my  tour  cf  the  United  States  xcith 
the  extensive,  use  that  is  being  made  of  ordinary,  but  modern,  a.pri- 
cultura  1 - ractices  to  c ntr^l  cresien  - practices  that  the  far.mer 
can  apply  with  his  '-'wn  tools  and  labor,”  Mr.  Roberts  said, 

Ke  .explai'ned  that  the  principal  co  r.trcl  v/or'k  . being  -done 
in  South  Africa  c nsists  of  terracing,  the  use  'of  cams,  fencing 
and  scm.e  pully  contr;.  1 ,wcrk.  - ' • 

Gully  ccntrol  work  in  Africa',  is  handled  very  much  in  the 
m.anner  it  is.  in  the  United  Spates.  Diversion  cf  water  from  gully 
.herds  and  the  plc.ntinf;  of  vegetation  in  the  gullies  is  the  system 
followed.  The-  v-ep’eta  ti  . -n  used,  ho  we' or , consists  prim-C.rily  of  trees; 
Black  Locusts,  j.^oplars  end  v/illow. 

He  sfi’d  that  fencing  :is  an  important  y-hase  of  ercsicn  control 
v;ork  being  dene  in  .areas  cccujied  by  natives.  Slopes  arc  fenced  to 
exclude  livestock  sc  that  .grass  w'ill  have  an  opportunity  to  beccm.e 
established  bn  sparsely  covered,  frers. 

Rock  end  mas  nry  structures  are  net  used  to  any  extent  in  his 
territory,  l\’r . Roberts  said,  becc.uso  it  has  been  found  that  these 
structures  ere  ex|e.nsive  and  net  as  effective  as  earthen  structures 
re-inforced  with  grass. 
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The  visitinr  enp;inecr  srid  that  mere  than  miles  of 

terraces  have  been  built  on.  lands  in  the  nrtive  sectiLns.  Agri- 
cultural activity  in  these  sections  censists  promarily  of  subsistence 
farming.  The  prircijr.l  -crLps  are  Kaffir  and  Indian  corn  raised  for 
home  ccnr.um''ti  on.  The  m.ajor  agricultural  enterprise  is  livestock, 
■much  of  the  '^rea  being  devoted  to  grazing  land. 

-scs-  ■ ■ 

COIvTffiKTS  on'  soil  CONSFRVTTION 


W.  L.  Pier,  vice  president,  Fort  Yiorth  National  Bank.:,  . 

’’Only  as  farmers  prosper  can  vie  in  the  cities  prosper.  Cur  F- rt  iiorth 
Chamber  of  Ccmmerco  a,:  riculture  committee  has  felt  that  soil  conser- 
vation xvork  is  the  greatest  imiprcvom.er;,t  being  m.' de  in  agriculture. 
After  a visit  to  the  Dublin  ^roject,  vie  knew  it,” 


United  States  Senator  J;;hn  E,  Miller  of  Arkansas:  ”We 
have  arrived  at  the  time,  -vi'hen  if  we  are  go:'ng  to  maintain  our 
social  structure  in  this  country,  vie  must  establish  soil  erosion 
c ntrol.  We  want  to  make  a living  from  cur  farms  and  at  the  same 
tim.e  have  something  worthwhile  that  we  ern  pass  along  to  posterity. 

Soil  conservation  practices  are  the  key  to  soil  and  m.oisture', censervatio 
to  flood  control  and  ercsicn  control  over  a wide  area.  If  a complete 
reservoir  an-*'  pasture  treatment  program,  ■v'^ere  established  on  all  farms 
drouth  cenditi' ns  -wculd  be  dimanished, 

’’A^rkansas  has  10  of  the  36  soil  ccnserxmticn  'districts  in  the 
United  States  and  Arkansas  is  a pattern  for  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
Lancaster,  Penna.,,  the.  ho.me  cf  the  Nfennonites,  is  the  richest  county 
in  the  United  States  because  they  have  been  practicing  soil  con- 
servo-ticn  fv.'.r  ye.'rs.  The  If.n'd  and  ether-  physical  features  cf  Lan-- 
caster  County  are  much  like  thase  here  in  Arkansais  and  wrhat  men  have 
done  there,  we  can  do  her.  , - and,  better.  , 

"The  ■'/vhole  basis  cf  ci''/i  I’iza.t ion  and  the  entire  ec.  nomic 
structure  cf  society  in  this  country  is  wrarp-ec  up  in  the  soil.  If 
all  farms  had  good  pf  stures  and  a-  stock  pend,  there  would  be  a sub- 
stantial lessening  of  flcccls  in  Arkansas. 

’More  than  600  fa.rmsrs  ■vvmth  xvhem  I have  talked  recently  hfve^ 
assured  m,e  that  c rns.erya.ticn  practices  will  save  and  improve  the  soil 
in  the  m..  st  ■ racticable  viv.y , It  helps  farmers  ‘o  get  away  from  une- 
crop  systems  and  to  enjoy  the , increased  ca.sh  returns  ■vi^hen  each  acre 
on  the  farm,  is  used  for  the  purpese  to  w'hich  it  is  best  adapted," 
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REGIOKi^L  i.CCOMPLISHlffiNTS  LISTED 
Progress  Figures  tc  date 
As  cf  June  , 1938 


Farms  cn  which  erosion  control 

practices  have  been  established  ...... 

No.  of  acres  in  farms  under  agreemient  . . . 

Before  Contract 


Acres  in  cultivrtirn 825j20i-i.  . . . . . 

Acres  retired  from' 

cultivati  ■ ri . . . 

Acres  retired  to  pasture . . 

Acres  retired  to  luccxlow 

Acres  retired  to  forest  

Acres  contour  tilled  39»299  

Acres  strip  cropped 3>213  . • . . • 

Acres  plrnted  to  winter 
cover  crops 

Acres  of  woodlands  352^523  

Acres  nevr  meadow  established 

Total  pasture  acres  .....  351^7^6  

No.  miles  'terraced  -built 
Acres  prctected  by  terraces 
Sq.  yds.  seeded  r r -sodded  cutlets 
Trees  planted 

Sq.  yds  gully  banks  sloped 
cr  sedded 

Acres  pa  s ture  ' ri  rlped  or  furrowed 
Acres  pasture  seeded  cr  sodded 


15,597 

2i^,l36 

5,^)15,7U3 

23,950,ooq 

9,378,897 

lUH'Ms 

166,011 


9,670 

1,589,270 


After  C^'ntrEict 


676,956 

162  ,Ul^ 
115,170 
29,188 
15,225 
591,126 
516,14^ 

83,696 

322,653 

29,60U 

502,613 

■(actual) 

tt 

ti 

It 


tt 

ti 

tt 


-scs- 
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DISTRICT  WORK  MOVES  FORV^/J?D  IN  LCUISI/NA 


Seventeen  ['ubiic  herrings  will  be  conc'ucted  in  seven 
grtfosed  soil  crnsorvction  districts  in  Louisiana  during  late 
September  and  early  October,  Dean  J.G,  Lee,  Louisiana  State 
University,  and  chairmT'n  of  the  state  soil  conservation  committee, 
announced. 

Eighteen  petitions  from  groups  of  farmers  seeking  the  crea- 
tion of  districts  in  their  respective  wrtersheds  or  Lther  agricul- 
tural areas  have  been  received  by  the  state  committee  since  the  state 
soil  c(  nsorva'ti'L  ri  districts'  law  became  operative  on  July  27» 

Hearings  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  landovmers  to  express 
their  vievrs  regarding  the  organization  of  districts  v^ill  be  held  in 
the  following  proposed  districts; 

Amite  River,  D’A-rbonne,  Dercheat,  Upper  Sabine,  Upper 
West'  Red  River,  Saline  Black  Lake’  and  'Upper  Red  River  wate  rslieds , 
Definite  dotes  fo'r  me'otihgs  in  the  Pearl  River  Watershed,  have  not 
yet  been  set. 

'-s'cs‘- 


REGIONIL'  CONSERVATGR-  RET^  FNS  FROM  ALASKA 


Louis  P,  Merrill,  regi^:nal  cc nservat or,  returne'd  to  Fort 
T/Verth  on  September  lIi  from  Alaska  v/here  he  spent  six  weeks  making 
a .'Special  study  of  erosion  conditions . In  Alaska  he  worked  with 
W.  A,  Rockie,  associate  regional  conservator  for  Region  11  of  the 
Service. 

Mr,  Merrill  and  Mr.  Reekie  conducted  their  investigation 
of  erosion  ccncdticns  in  Alaska  in  the-  Metanuska.  Valley,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairbanks  along  the  Tanana  River  and  near  Palmer, 

They  also  visited  Kodiak  Island. 

The  conservator  said  that  there  arc  about  65 >000,000  acres 
of  land  suited  for  cultivation  in  areas  where  the  clima.te  will 
permit  farming  and  35jOOO,000  acres  suitable  for  grazing.  There 
is  only  a small  .a  me  unt  of  land  nev'  in  cultivation. 

Serious  cresien  conditions  have  been  reported  in  the  past  by 
the  University  of  Alaska  Experiment  Station  a.nd  other  interested 
groups,  Mr.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Reekie  made  their  study  to  determ.ine  the 
extent  of  erosion  and  to  learn  what  control  measures  could  be,  success 
fully  applied.  It  is  hoped  that  erosi.n  control  farming  practices 
can  bo  introduced  as  new  africultural  lands  are  opened  up  sc  that 
later  curative  programs  vaill  net  be  necessary. 

-SC'S- 
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